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REPORT 


THERE  were  certain  lessons  which  those  who  attended  the 
Congress  of  Paris  could  scarcely  fail  to  draw  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  there,  and  the  task  of  preparing  a  scheme  for 
applying  one  of  them  was  entrusted  to  this  Committee. 

Preparations  for  discussing  the  terms  of  peace  had  long  been 
in  train  when  hostilities  suddenly  closed  in  Nov.  1918.  At  Wash- 
ington and  in  London,  specialists,  recruited  by  the  foreign  de- 
partments from  the  Universities  and  elsewhere,  were  at  work 
digesting  facts  and  stating  the  questions  which  would  have  to 
be  settled.  In  January,  1919,  the  staffs  with  these  corps  of  special- 
ists, strengthened  by  others  released  for  the  work  from  the  navy, 
army,  and  air  force,  were  assembled  in  Paris.  The  American 
delegation  was  mainly  housed  in  the  Hotel  Crillon,  and  the 
British,  which  was  much  the  largest,  in  the  Majestic.  Here 
were  congregated  under  one  roof  trained  diplomatists,  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  civil  administrators,  jurists,  financial  and 
economic  experts,  captains  of  industry  and  spokesmen  of 
labour,  members  of  cabinets  and  parliaments,  journalists  and 
publicists  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Many  of  them  came  from  the 
various  Dominions,  India,  Egypt  or  the  Crown  Colonies. 

At  meals,  and  when  off  duty,  there  was  no  convention  to 
forbid  discussion  of  the  business  in  hand.  A  unique  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  given  to  every  specialist  of  grasping  the 
relation  of  his  own  particular  question  to  all  the  others  involved, 
and  of  seeing  its  place  in  the  vast  problem  of  reconstruction  before 
the  Congress.  So  great  a  diversity  of  minds  has  seldom  been 
associated  on  a  single  task  under  one  roof.  Men  who  never 
imagined  they  had  anything  in  common  began  to  discover  how 
much  in  common  they  really  had.  In  friendly  informal  inter- 
course they  came  to  see  how  they  differed,  and  also  to  appreciate 
the  sincerity  of  views  which  were  not  their  own.  A  respect  for 
each  other's  opinions  grew  up  which  could  scarcely  have  developed 
under  other  conditions.  It  affected  the  relations  of  the  two 
bodies  in  Paris,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  common  language 
and  political  tradition.  For  besides  meeting  on  the  Commissions, 
where  the  daily  work  was  done,  the  British  and  American  special-  ■ 
ists  were  constantly  dining  with  one  another  in  their  respective 
hotels. 

In  these  delegations  were  included  many  whose  business  in 
life  had  been  to  originate  thought  or  influence  public  opinion  on 
international  questions.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  were  put  to 
the  discipline  of  handling  practical  problems  side  by  side  with 
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men  who  had  only  known  what  it  meant  to  get  things  done. 
The  mutual  benefit  of  this  hourly  contact  between  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  practice  was  great.  There  were  also  coming 
to  the  delegations  from  time  to  time,  people  fresh  from  some 
distant  scene  of  action,  from  Russia,  Prague,  Armenia,  Egypt  or 
the  remote  frontiers  of  Central  Asia.  Whenever  this  happened 
there  were  gatherings  in  the  Hotel  Crillon,  or  the  Hotel  Majestic, 
of  all  those  from  either  delegation  whose  business  it  was  to  deal 
with  these  special  problems.  For  hours  together  such  visitors 
were  plied  with  questions,  and  the  problems  they  had  studied  on 
the  spot  were  discussed  before  them  in  all  their  bearings.  Not 
seldom  it  happened  that  practical  solutions  afterwards  embodied 
in  the  treaties  were  worked  out  in  the  course  of  these  informal 
discussions. 

The  passions  which  embroil  nations  against  each  other  and 
wreck  civilisation,  all  have  their  roots  in  the  ignorance  born  of 
isolation.  And  this  isolation  is  not  merely  that  of  one  nation 
from  another,  but  scarcely  less  of  the  schools  of  thought  which 
develop  within  each  national  circle.  In  Paris  were  brought 
together  leaders  of  thought  and  action  from  the  same  country 
and  the  same  race,  who  had  never  before  met  for  intercourse 
in  their  own  land  under  one  roof.  More  effective  agencies  for 
creating  an  opinion  on  international  affairs  at  once  charitable, 
sane  and  well-informed  have  never  been  devised  than  these 
delegations  so  long  as  they  existed. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  that  this  better  understanding 
between  thinkers  and  workers  within  the  narrow  circle  of  Paris 
availed  so  little  to  affect  the  main  issues  of  the  settlement. 
As  proceedings  advanced,  the  contrast  between  that  which 
many  would  wish  to  have  done  and  that  which  in  fact  was 
done  grew  ever  more  painful.  The  settlements  achieved  were 
recognised  as  inadequate,  not  merely  to  the  true  interests  of 
society  at  large,  but  also  to  those  of  each  several  community 
represented.  The  causes  of  this  relative  failure  were  manifold; 
but  one  chief  cause  was  the  state  of  knowledge  and  mind  in 
each  of  those  communities.  Had  the  delegates  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress been  none  but  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind, 
they  would  still  have  found  in  the  temper  and  outlook  of  the 
nations  to  whom  they  were  answerable,  formidable  obstacles  to 
a  lasting  settlement.  And  yet  these  discordant  opinions  have 
grown  in  part,  at  least,  from  what  public  men  have  said  and 
written  in  the  past.  Once  established,  they  are  slow  to 
change.  And  so  in  a  crisis,  public  men  find  themselves  swayed 
by  forces  which  they  themselves  have  helped  to  create.    In  Paris, 
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not  a  few  were  painfully  conscious  how  differently  they  themselves 
would  have  spoken  and  written  in  bygone  years,  had  they  then 
felt  as  they  now  felt  and  known  what  they  now  knew. 

Such  was  the  position  which  some  members  of  the  British 
and  American  delegations  met  to  consider  at  a  gathering  over 
which  General  Bliss  was  elected  to  preside  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  This  and  subsequent  meetings  resulted  in  the 
reports  and  resolutions  set  out  in  the  Appendix  (p.  11)  the 
opening  passages  of  which  were  as  follows  : — 

Until  recent  years  it  was  usual  to  assume  that  in  foreign 
affairs  each  government  must  think  mainly,  if  not  entirely ',  of 
the  interests  of  its  own  people.  In  founding  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Allied  Powers  have  now  recognised  that  national 
policies  ought  to  be  framed  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  society 
at  large.  The  proceedings  at  Paris  have  shown  how  necessary  it 
is  to  create  some  organisation  for  studying  the  relation  of  this 
principle  to  practical  questions  as  they  arise.   Resolved  Therefore  : 

(1)  That  those  present  undertake  to  form  an  Institute,  entitled 
"  The  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  founded  at  Paris,  1919," 
composed  at  the  outset  of  two  Branches,  one  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  one  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  That  the  purpose  of  this  Institute  should  be  to  keep  its 
members  in  touch  with  the  international  situation  and  enable 
them  to  study  the  relation  between  national  policies  and  the  interests 
of  society  as  a  whole. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  Institute  as  a  whole  should 
produce,  amongst  other  publications,  an  Annual  Register  of 
International  Affairs,  beginning  with  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris.  An  Anglo-American  Committee  was 
appointed  to  develop  the  organization.  The  British  promoters 
also  appointed  a  committee,  under  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  to 
select  the  original  members  of  their  own  branch. 

It  was  now  clear  that  matters  had  reached  a  point  when 
nothing  further  could  be  profitably  done  for  the  organisation  of 
the  British  and  American  Branches  until  the  Congress  was  over, 
and  the  members  of  the  two  delegations  had  returned  to  their 
respective  countries.  With  the  preparations  for  the  first  issue 
of  the  Annual  Register  it  was  otherwise.  Those  first  volumes 
would  obviously  have  to  deal  with  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  the 
settlements  produced  by  that  Congress,  constituting  as  they 
must  the  basis  upon  which  the  future  policy  of  the  world  will 
develop.  To  organise  the  production  of  this  work  while  those 
who  could  treat  its  various  aspects  with  first-hand  knowledge 
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were  still  assembled  in  Paris,  was  essential.  The  attention  of 
the  Committee  was  at  once  concentrated  on  this  task.  Mr. 
George  L.  Beer  and  Lord  Eustace  Percy  undertook  to  draw  out 
a  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  meeting  of  the  proposed  contributors 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astoria  to  consider  it.  At  this  meeting 
their  scheme  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  different  sections 
allotted  to  the  various  experts.  Mr.  Lamont,  of  New  York,  came 
fonvard  with  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  £2,000  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion, which  was  gratefully  accepted.  Sir  Ernest  Hodder  Williams, 
representing  the  publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
came  over  from  London  to  meet  the  Committee  and  arrange 
for  the  publication,  in  conjunction  with  the  Oxford  Press  and 
Messrs.  Doran  of  New  York.  The  editorship  was  entrusted  to 
Major  Temperley,  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  [who  had  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Cambridge  History.]  This  work,  which 
is  to  include  four  volumes  with  maps  and  documents,  is  now  in 
preparation,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  produced  in  the  early 
future. 

In  October,  1919,  the  committee  appointed  to  select  the 
members  of  the  British  Branch  began  their  work  by  co-opting 
Lord  Eustace  Percy,  Major  Temperley  and  Sir  John  Tilley 
to  take  the  places  of  Mr.  Hurst  and  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  who 
were  both  in  Egypt.  The  Committee  of  Selection  was  thus  con- 
solidated with  the  British  half  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee. 

The  manner  in  which  this  Committee  has  dealt  with  its  dual 
task  remains  to  be  traced.  As  the  selection  of  members  must 
depend  upon  the  exact  objects  which  the  body  they  are  to  con- 
stitute is  meant  to  fulfil,  our  deliberations  have  been  governed 
throughout  by  a  definite  conception  of  what  these  objects  are 
and  of  the  type  of  institution  best  calculated  to  secure  their 
attainment.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  begin  by  drawing  a 
picture  of  the  British  Branch  as  we  think  it  should  be  when  fully 
developed,  though  it  is  recognised  that  some  time  may  have  to 
elapse  before  it  is  fully  realised. 

The  London  Branch  should  be  housed  on  a  site  convenient  of 
access  to  public  men,  in  buildings  separable  into  two  wings, 
corresponding  to  the  dual  purpose  which  the  Institute  is  de- 
signed to  fulfil. 

In  one  of  these  wings  provision  should  be  made  for  research. 
At  present  there  exists  in  London  no  place  where  a  writer  on 
foreign  affairs  can  find  ready  to  his  hand  the  public  papers  of  the 
various  governments,  maps  upon  which  the  latest  geographical 
data  are  recorded,  and  the  numerous  books  of  reference  he 
requires.    He  needs  a  place  adapted  for  quiet  study,  where  all 
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the  documents  he  ought  to  consult  are  gathered  under  one  roof, 
and  for  want  of  such  facilities  his  time  is  waited  and  his  work 
loses  in  point  of  precision  and  thoroughness.  To  meet  this 
need,  one  wing  of  the  building  should  consist  of  a  library,  a  map 
room  and  a  writing  room,  where  students  can  work  day  after  day, 
with  the  books  and  papers  they  are  using  around  them.  A 
writer  on  foreign  affairs  must  often  wish  to  consult  documents 
in  a  language  unknown  to  him.  But  linguistic  difficulties  will 
be  minimised  in  an  Institute,  where  every  language  is  known  to 
someone,  and  members  can  assist  each  other  in  translating. 

This  wing  of  the  building  should  also  contain  the  theatre, 
where  addresses  will  be  given  or  papers  read  and  discussed. 
If  members  are  to  speak  with  the  necessary  freedom,  these  dis- 
cussions must  be  private.  For  the  primary  object  which  the 
British  Branch  should  study  is  the  better  information  of  the 
members  themselves,  and  any  publication  of  results  should  be 
kept  subordinate  to  that  purpose.  An  explicit  rule  should  be 
made  that  no  member  can  ask  for  his  paper  to  be  published  by 
the  Branch.  A  selection  of  the  papers  should  be  made  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  for  inclusion  in 
the  published  proceedings  of  the  Branch,  and  their  work  should 
be  done  with  a  single  eye  to  the  merits  of  each  paper,  the 
desirability  of  publication,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals.  An  equally  iron  rule  should  exist  that 
the  Branch  as  such  should  in  no  shape  or  form  express  an  opinion 
on  any  aspect  of  international  affairs.  Every  published  issue 
of  the  proceedings  should  include  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
individual  author  is  alone  responsible  for  any  statement  of  fact 
or  opinion  he  may  make.  Members  should  also  be  prohibited 
from  writing  to  the  papers  from  the  address  of  the  Branch,  or 
signing  themselves  as  members  of  that  body.  The  Committee 
should  be  vested  with  the  powers  necessary  for  dealing  with  mem- 
bers who  violate  the  spirit  of  these  rules. 

Throughout  the  Branch  should  be  conceived  as  a  place  where 
information  and  thought  on  international  affairs  are  to  be  ex- 
changed. Its  functions  should  be  similar  to  those  of  a 
university  created  for  the  study  of  international  affairs.  At 
present  the  junior  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  largely  confined  to  the  one  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs  handled  by  the  section  to  which  each  of  them  is  attached. 
They  have,  thus,  too  little  opportunity  of  grasping  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  career  the  larger  problems  of  foreign  policy,  or  of 
seeing  the  minor  problems  of  which  they  have  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion thereto.     In  various  degrees,  officers  connected  with  the 
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Admiralty,  War  Office,  Air  Service,  the  India  and  Colonial 
Offices,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  faced  with  similar  difficulties. 
For  all  such  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  will  provide  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  post-graduate  training.  It  may  be  that 
they  will  not  always  be  able  to  take  part  in  formal  discussions. 
In  any  case  whether  they  can  do  so  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  public  department  to  whose  discipline  they  are  subject. 
But  at  least  they  will  be  able  to  follow  the  discussions,  just  as 
at  present  they  follow  proceedings  at  the  Colonial  and  United 
Services  Institutes,  or  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

On  international  questions,  however,  the  student  will  never 
attain  to  sound  and  practical  conclusions  merely  by  reading 
documents  or  listening  to  public  discussions.  No  method  of 
study  can  equal  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  various 
communities  to  which  his  conclusions  relate.  But  even  to  a  man 
with  the  freest  opportunities  of  travel,  such  means  are  too 
limited  in  scope  ;  for  one  person  cannot  always  be  visiting  the 
various  countries  concerned.  He  must,  therefore,  have  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  personal  intercourse  with  those  who  have 
enjoyed  recent  opportunities  for  observation  on  the  spot.  And 
in  foreign  affairs,  as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  construc- 
tive thought  is  largely  conceived  in  places  where  men  argue  to- 
gether. 

As  noticed  in  a  previous  page  of  this  report,  facilities  for  this 
kind  of  intercourse  were  developed  to  a  high  degree  in  the  commu- 
nal life  of  the  Peace  Delegations.  Its  encouragement  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  any  attempt  to  organise  the  study  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  aim  of  the  Institute  must  be  to  provide, 
so  far  as  is  possible  under  normal  conditions,  in  each  capital, 
the  same  facilities  for  social  intercourse  as  existed  in  Paris. 
Side  by  side  with  the  wing  dedicated  to  research,  the  building 
of  the  British  Branch  should  provide  common  rooms  where 
members  can  congregate  at  any  time,  and  can  dine  and  con- 
verse together  in  quiet  and  comfort.  Students  at  work  in  the 
map  room  and  library  will  save  their  time  by  finding  their  meals 
in  the  same  building.  The  papers  read  and  the  discussions 
which  follow  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institute,  will  be  better  attended 
if  members  can  dine  there  before  the  meetings. 

Such  an  Institution  is  plainly  needed  to  enable  its  members 
to  fulfil  their  duty  to  the  world  at  large.  Its  creation  is  now 
merely  a  question  of  means.  The  necessary  funds  can  in  part 
be  drawn  from  subscriptions  of  members,  though  not  entirely. 
No  person  who  can  make  a  real  contribution  by  way  of  informa- 
tion or  thought  to  a  better  knowledge  of  international  questions 
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ought  to  be  excluded  by  reason  of  poverty.  Our  recommendation, 
therefore,  is  that  the  annual  subscription  be  fixed  at  a  minimum 
of  two  guineas  without  entrance  fee,  but  that  members  should 
be  encouraged  to  increase  their  subscriptions  up  to  a  maximum 
of  twenty  guineas  in  the  ease  of  the  wealthiest  members,  leaving 
each  to  estimate  his  own  contribution  according  to  his  means 
for  the  current  year.  And  any  amount  contributed  over  and 
above  two  guineas  should  be  known  only  to  the  secretary  and 
the  auditor,  so  that  members  may  feel  themselves  free  in  the 
exercise  of  their  personal  discretion. 

We  do  not  anticipate,  however,  that  an  institution,  such 
as  we  have  pictured,  could  be  paid  for  entirely  from  its  mem- 
bers' subscriptions,  and  in  principle  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  for 
the  interests  for  which  such  an  Institute  is  needed  are  public 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  It  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  a  place  where  men  with  time  on  their  hands  can  resort 
to  get  rid  of  it,  or  to  which  members  are  elected  because  their 
subscriptions  are  needed.  The  list  of  its  members  should  include 
no  one  who  is  not  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock 
of  information  or  thought  on  international  affairs,  or  at  least 
likely,  from  some  position  which  he  holds,  to  become  so.  The 
selection  should,  therefore,  be  entrusted  to  a  Committee  with 
standing  instructions  to  examine  with  care  the  qualifications 
of  all  candidates,  without  reference  to  the  financial  necessities 
of  the  Branch.  In  the  membership,  quality  as  opposed  to  quan- 
tity should  be  the  sole  criterion.  Should  any  tendency  to  lower 
the  standard  set  in,  it  might  be  necessary  to  limit  the  numbers, 
and  so  restrict  further  admissions  to  filling  vacancies  as  they 
occur.  But  we  do  not  advise  this  at  the  outset ;  for  if  the  Branch 
is  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  as  a  general  exchange  of  fact  and 
idea,  it  should  seek  to  include  everyone  who  can  offer  information 
or  thought  on  foreign  affairs  of  a  certain  value.  In  order  to 
realise  its  full  utility  as  a  public  institution,  we  must,  therefore, 
look  to  private  munificence  for  the  necessary  endowment.  The 
purposes  for  which  an  Institute  of  International  Affairs  is  needed 
are  not  those  of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  of  all  time.  Its 
creation  is,  therefore,  a  task  not  to  be  shrunk  from  because  those 
who  conceived  it  may  scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  lay  solid 
foundations.  They  have  but  to  do  their  best  with  the  means 
available.  An  office  in  which  the  work  can  be  organised  is 
certainly  within  those  means.  Rooms  where  papers  can  be 
read  and  discussed  can  be  borrowed  or  hired.  Accommodation 
may  be  found  where  the  collection  of  a  library  and  maps  can  at 
least  be  begun.    So  much  at  any  rate  is  possible  to  those  selected 
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as  original  members.  Their  aim  should  be  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  such  an  Institution,  and  to  prove  that  its  fuller  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  need  for  such  work 
will  never  be  greater  than  at  present.  Before  us,  is  a  period  of 
reconstruction  second  in  importance,  not  even  to  the  transition 
accomplished  in  the  first  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
As  in  the  war,  so  in  the  years  following  the  war,  success  or  failure 
will  depend  mainly  on  sound  thought,  based  on  adequate  know- 
ledge. Some  premises  in  which  the  British  Branch  can  extend 
hospitality  to  Americans  and  others  with  whom  its  members 
formed  personal  connections  in  Paris  is  a  pressing  need.  The 
continued  association  of  those  who  have  had  special  experience 
of  international  questions  is  a  primary  condition  of  their  adequate 
study.  But  their  power  to  meet  for  study  depends  on  material 
facilities.  We  recall  how  generously  houses  were  lent  for  hos- 
pitals and  clubs  during  the  war.  The  loan  of  a  building  near  the 
centre  of  London  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  enable 
them  to  apply  their  full  strength  to  harvesting  the  results  of  the 
war.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  generous  owner  would  rank  as 
one  of  far-sighted  public  utility. 

Instead  of  drafting  a  constitution,  we  have  thought  it 
wiser  at  this  stage  to  suggest  for  further  discussion  the  lines 
upon  which  the  British  Branch  should  be  organised.  Our  view 
is  that  the  members  shown  in  the  list  attached  to  this  report 
should  resolve  to  constitute  themselves  as  the  British  Branch  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  and  appoint  a  Committee 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  make  such  arrangements  as  can  be 
devised  under  existing  circumstances  for  discharging  the  func- 
tions outlined  in  this  report.  If  and  when  the  Branch  demon- 
strates its  utility,  we  are  confident  that  public  benefactors  with 
the  peace  of  nations  at  heart  will  come  forward  to  see  that  the 
institution  should  cease  to  be  crippled  for  lack  of  the  buildings 
and  equipment  necessary  for  its  work.  Our  recommendation  is 
that  any  donors  who  contribute  to  the  value  of  £1,000  or  upwards 
towards  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Branch  should  rank 
on  its  records  as  founders  with  all  the  privileges  of  membership 
during  their  lives. 

Included  in  the  list  of  original  members  in  the  British 
Branch  will  be  found  the  names  of  public  men  who  are  domi- 
ciled in  the  various  Dominions  and  in  India,  including  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Peace  Delegations  in  Paris.  Our  hope  is 
that  these  groups  will  hive  off  and  form  Branches  in  Canada, 
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Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland  and  India, 
in  close  relations  with  the  British  Branch. 

In  any  case,  the  establishment  of  Branches  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  mere  beginning.  The  criticism 
has  been  made  that  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  form  Bran- 
ches in  the  other  capitals  of  the  world.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  movement  grew,  up  spontaneously  in  Paris  between  the 
British  and  American  delegations',  by  reason  of  their  common 
language  and  political  tradition.  In  one  respect  France  suffered 
by  having  the  Congress  in  her  capital,  because  no  similar  collec- 
tion of  French  officials  and  publicists  gathered  in  one  establish- 
ment was  imposed  on  them.  There  was  thus  no  collection  of 
French  specialists,  corresponding  to  the  American  and  British 
delegations,  with  whom  such  spontaneous  co-operation  could 
develop.  And  had  the  British  and  American  promoters  tried 
to  get  into  relations  in  this  matter  with  the  Italian  and  Japanese 
delegations,  not  to  mention  those  of  the  other  Allies,  the  move- 
ment would  have  been  initiated  on  a  scale  too  large  to  handle 
in  the  heat  of  the  Congress,  and  would  have  absorbed  more  time 
and  attention  than  men  deeply  engaged  in  their  official  duties 
were  justified  in  bestowing.  The  movement  so  initiated,  more- 
over, might  have  given  colour  to  the  idea  that  it  was  one  intended 
to  be  limited  to  the  victorious  Allies  in  the  late  war.  That  was 
far  from  the  intention  of  the  promoters,  who  felt  that  increased 
community  of  thought  on  international  questions  was  in  the  long 
run  most  needed  between  the  nations  opposed  in  the  late  war. 
The  only  practical  course  was  for  the  promoters  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  a  modest  beginning,  by  founding  Branches  in  the 
two  great  Commonwealths  which  share  a  common  origin, 
language  and  political  tradition.  They  also  felt  that  the 
immediate  creation  of  Branches  in  these  two  countries,  which 
offered  the  greatest  facilities,  was  the  surest  step  they  could  take 
towards  the  realisation  of  a  truly  catholic  institution.  Once 
established,  these  two  Branches  will  eagerly  await  the  develop- 
ment of  others  in  the  various  capitals  of  the  world,  constituted 
on  lines  with  which  they  can  reciprocate.  It  must  be  said  with 
emphasis  that  it  is  not  for  British  or  American  citizens  to  initiate 
such  movements  in  foreign  countries.  The  initiative  in  forming 
a  National  Branch  of  its  own  must  come  from  each  several  coun- 
try :  and  if  once  the  example  is  effectively  set  in  the  two  largest 
communities,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  followed  elsewhere. 

We  look,  therefore,  with  hope  to  the  development  in  years 
to  come  of  similar  institutions  in  all  the  principal  states  of  the 
world,  each  so  constituted  that  all  the  others  will  be  able  to 
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reciprocate  on  lines  arranged  between  themselves.  For  it  is 
a  cardinal  principle  that  each  must  be  master  in  its  own  house- 
hold, and  therefore  be  the  judge  whether  any  other  Branch  is 
constituted  on  lines  which  admit  of  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  itself. 

We  are  thus  looking  to  a  time  when,  in  each  important  coun- 
try, the  representative  sections  of  thought  will  have  formed  for 
themselves  a  common  centre,  where  all  can  meet  for  study,  and 
so  attain  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  several  states  of  mind 
and  points  of  view.  In  each  community  there  will  then  be  a 
national  centre  of  international  thought,  and  all  these  centres 
will  be  brought  into  closer  communion  with  each  other  than  has 
ever  been  possible  in  the  world  before.  The  movement  is  one 
which  can  only  be  initiated  and  carried  to  an  issue  by  men  acting 
in  their  private  capacity.  We  none  the  less  regard  it  as  the 
natural  correlative  of  the  enterprise  already  initiated  by  Govern- 
ments in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  believe  that  that  project 
will  succeed  by  virtue  of  such  measures  to  promote  international 
thought  and  feeling  as  are  here  recommended. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
a  contribution  of  £200  sent  to  the  Chairman  by  Sir  A.  Bailey 
from  which  the  expenses  of  printing,  postage,  etc.,  have  been 
met. 

ROBERT  CECIL  (Chairman) 
PHILIP  BAKER 
GEOFFREY  DAWSON 
CLEMENT  JONES 
EUSTACE  PERCY 
G.  W.  PROTHERO 
A.  L.  SMITH 
HAROLD  TEMPERLEY 
J.  A.  C.  TILLEY 
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APPENDIX 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  held  on  May  30th,  1919,  at  the  Hotel 
Majestic. 

(a)  Resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  that 
General  Bliss  be  requested  to  take  the  chair. 

(b)  Resolved  further : 

(1)  That  a  Committee  of  three  American  and  three 
British  members  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  an  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

(2)  That  the  scheme  when  drafted  be  submitted  to  a 
meeting  of  those  present  at  this  gathering 
together  with  any  others  whom  the  Committee 
may  see  fit  to  add  to  their  numbers. 

Acting  at  the  request  of  the  Meeting,  the  following  Committee 
was  appointed  by  General  Bliss  : 


Dr.  Scott 
Professor  Coolidge 
Professor  Shotwell 


Mr.  Headlam-Morley 
Commander  Latham 
Lord  Eustace  Percv 


Further  Meetings  were  held  on  June  9th,  and  on  June  17th, 
when  the  Committee  s  Report  was  adopted  in  the  following  form  : — 

REPORT  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Until  recent  years  it  was  usual  to  assume  that  in  foreign 
affairs  each  government  must  think  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of 
the  interests  of  its  own  people.  In  founding  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Allied  Powers  have  now  recognised  that  national 
policies  ought  to  be  framed  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  society 
at  large.  The  proceedings  at  Paris  have  shown  how  necessary 
it  is  to  create  some  organisation  for  studying  the  relation  of  this 
principle  to  practical  questions  as  they  arise.    Resolved  Therefore  : 

(1)  That  those  present  undertake  to  form  an  Institute, 
entitled  "  The  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  founded  at 
Paris,  1919,"  composed  at  the  outset  of  two  Branches,  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  one  in  the  United  States. 
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(2)  That  the  purpose  of  this  Institute  should  be  to  keep  its 
members  in  touch  with  the  international  situation  and  enable 
them  to  study  the  relation  between  national  policies  and  the  in- 
terests of  society  as  a  whole. 

(3)  That  the  constitution  of  each  Branch  be  determined  by 
its  own  members. 

(4)  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  each  Branch  to 
keep  the  others  informed  as  to  its  proceedings. 

(5) 

(a)   That  a  Register  of  International  Affairs  be  issued 
yearly  by  the  Institute. 
-  \b)    That  for  the  present  the  production  of  the  Register 
be  jointly  entrusted  to  one  American  and  one  British 
editor. 

(c)  That  any  net  profits  therefrom  be  reserved  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Register. 

(6)  That  monographs  on  special  subjects  be  issued  at  the 
discretion,  and  under  the  control,  of  each  Branch  of  the  Institute. 

(7)  That  a  Provisional  Committee  of  six,  three  to  be  elected 
by  the  American  and  three  by  the  British  members  present,  be 
appointed  with  power  : 

(a)  To  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  these  resolutions. 

(b)  To  make  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  Register  ; 

(c)  Within  their  discretion,  to  co-opt  others  on  to  the 
Provisional  Committee  ; 

(d)  To  make  recommendations  as  to  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  a  permanent  J oint  Committee  of  the 
Institute. 

(8)  That  the  Provisional  Committee  consist  of 

Professor  Coolidge,  \ 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  J-  Americans. 

Professor  Shotwell,  J 

Mr.  Hurst,  ~\ 

Captain  Clement  Jones,  J-  British. 

Major  Temperley,  J 

A  Meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  was  then  held,  with 
Mr.  Hurst  in  the  Chair.    The  meeting  resolved  to  appoint 

(1)  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Shepardson  as  joint  secretaries. 

(2)  Mr.  Beer  and  Lord  Eustace  Percy  as  joint  editors  of  the 

Register. 
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The  following  Report  of  the  British  Members  of  the  Joint- 
Committee  appointed  May  30th,  on  the  selection  of  the  original 
members  of  the  British  Branch,  was  also  adopted  by  the  British 
Members  of  the  f  ull  Meeting. 

If  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  on  May  30th 
is  adopted,  provision  has  still  to  be  made  for  selecting  the  original 
members  of  the  British  Branch  of  the  proposed  Institute.  Its 
future  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  success  or  failure  with  which 
this  selection  is  made.  The  organising  meeting  by  which  we  were 
appointed  was  to  some  extent  a  fortuitous  gathering,  and  its 
numbers  were  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  the 
original  meeting  was  held.  We  found,  however,  that  any  attempt 
to  frame  a  list  of  those  to  whom  invitations  to  attend  the  second 
meeting  should  be  sent,  raised  personal  questions  which  were  for 
the  moment  insuperable.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  original  members  should  be  entrusted  to  a  special 
Committee  of  Selection,  which  would  disappear  as  soon  as  its  work 
was  done.  Illogical  as  this  course  may  seem,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  organising  meeting  should  not  pass  a  resolution  in  Paris 
founding  the  Institute  and  appointing  a  Provisional  Committee 
to  carry  on,  inaugurate  the  annual  register,  and  draft  a  con- 
stitution. 

When  the  members  of  the  Institute  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Selection  Committee,  the  Provisional  Committee  can  then 
summon  a  meeting,  submit  the  proposed  constitution  for  approval, 
and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  governing  body 
to  take  their  place.  Meantime,  Ave  think  that  none  of  us  should 
regard  ourselves  as  having  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to 
original  membership.  It  should  be  open  to  everyone  eligible  for 
election  under  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  present  meeting 
to  submit  to  the  convener  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  lists  of 
candidates  which  he  thinks  they  should  have  before  them.  We 
advise  that  this  Committee  should  also  suggest,  subject  to  sub- 
sequent confirmation,  the  maximum  number  to  which  membership 
should  be  limited. 

The  name  of  Captain  Clement  Jones  is  proposed,  as  from  his 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  British  Empire  Delegation  he  is  well 
situated  to  suggest  the  candidates  best  fitted  to  represent  the 
various  Dominions  and  India. 

Accordingly  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  the  selection  of  members  be  entrusted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  until  such  time  as  the  constitution  provides 
other  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
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(2)  That  such  Committee  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  Provisional  Council  the  members  whom  they 
have  selected,  and  also  to  advise  the  maximum  number  of 
members  to  which  the  Branch  should  be  limited. 

(3)  That  the  Committee  of  Selection  consist  of  : 


Lord  Robert  Cecil 
Mr.  Hurst 
Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
The  Master  of  Balliol 


Captain  Clement  Jones 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Dawson 
Mr.  Philip  Baker 
Dr.  Pr other o 


(4)  That  Lord  Robert  Cecil  be  requested  to  act  as  convener 
of  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

(5)  That  the  Committee  of  Selection  be  empowered  to  co- 
opt  a  substitute  to  fill  the  place  of  any  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Selection  who  for  any  reason  is  unable  to  act. 

(6)  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  British  members  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  constitution  of 
the  British  Branch  for  submission  to  the  members  selected  by 
the  Committee  of  Selection. 
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